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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  High  temperature  strength  of  func¬ 
tional  ceramics  was  tested  xl5  faster 
than  state-of-the-art. 

•  Accurate  assessment  of  strength  sta¬ 
tistics  feasible  with  the  high  number 
of  samples  needed. 

•  High  number  of  solid  oxide  fuel  cell 
samples  was  tested  at  operating 
conditions. 

•  Accurate  displacement  and  force 
measurements  obtained  by  novel 
non-friction  setup. 

•  Novel  optical  field  methods  used  for 
accurate  displacement  assessment. 
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In  the  development  of  structural  and  functional  ceramics  for  high  temperature  electrochemical  con¬ 
version  devices  such  as  solid  oxide  fuel  cells,  their  mechanical  properties  must  be  tested  at  operational 
conditions,  i.e.  at  high  temperature  and  controlled  atmospheres.  Furthermore,  characterization  of  the 
strength  of  ceramic  components  requires  testing  of  a  high  number  of  samples  due  to  stochastic  failures. 
Successive  heating  and  testing  a  single  sample  is  very  time  consuming  and  consequently  this  hinders 
thorough  studies  with  sufficient  samples  at  operational  conditions.  This  work  presents  a  methodology 
for  testing  multiple  samples  at  operational  conditions  providing  a  high  throughput  and  thus  the  pos¬ 
sibility  achieve  high  reliability.  Optical  methods  are  used  to  measure  deformations  contactless,  fric¬ 
tionless  load  measuring  is  achieved,  and  multiple  samples  are  handled  in  one  heat  up.  The  methodology 
is  validated  at  room  temperature,  and  exemplified  by  measurement  of  the  strength  of  solid  oxide  fuel  cell 
anode  supports  at  800  °C. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

To  allow  fail-safe  design  of  high  temperature  devices  involving 
functional  ceramics  not  only  the  electrochemical  performance  but 
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also  the  strength  distribution  must  be  known.  Hence,  there  is  a 
need  for  effective  methodologies  for  assessment  of  mechanical 
properties  under  conditions  relevant  for  operation.  Oxygen  mem¬ 
branes,  solid  oxide  fuel  cells  (SOFC)  and  solid  oxide  electrolysis  cells 
are  examples  of  such  technologies,  where  knowledge  of  mechanical 
properties  is  crucial  for  their  further  development.  In  these  fields 
new  materials  are  developed  and  tested  for  their  electrochemical 
properties.  For  application  outside  the  lab,  the  integrity  of  the 
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components  is  equally  important,  since  mechanical  failure  of  the 
components,  in  the  mentioned  applications,  will  have  a  severe  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  performance,  and  often  lead  to  global  failure  of  the 
system.  Hence,  it  is  important  for  these  technologies  that  relevant 
material  and  component  data  are  available  in  the  development  and 
design  process. 

To  analyze  for  failure,  the  strength  is  measured  for  a  number  of 
specimens,  and  strength  distribution  is  characterized  typically  with 
a  Weibull  distribution  [1-8].  Khalili  and  Kromp  [9]  concluded  that 
measuring  fewer  than  30  samples  leads  to  a  large  uncertainty  and 
confidence  interval  of  the  parameters.  Furthermore,  for  analyzing 
and  designing  against  failure  strength  data  are  needed  at  a  range  of 
temperatures  reflecting  conditions  during  use.  Thus,  the  number  of 
measurements  for  a  good  statistical  representation  of  the  material / 
component  becomes  a  challenge. 

The  typical  approach  for  measuring  the  strength  at  high  tem¬ 
perature  is  by  mounting  one  sample  at  a  time  and  going  to  high 
temperature  where  the  sample  strength  is  then  probed  [8,10-14]. 
This  approach  suffers  from  the  drawback  that  the  time  needed  to 
characterize  each  new  material  or  component  developed  will  be 
extensive.  And  only  in  Ref.  [8]  as  much  as  the  recommended  30 
samples  were  measured  at  one  temperature. 

To  minimize  the  time  needed  local  heating  concepts  as  e.g.  by 
induction  could  be  applied  to  reduce  the  time  needed  for  each 
measurement,  as  typically  only  a  small  thermal  mass  needs  to  be 
heated.  However,  the  mentioned  technologies  often  have  compo¬ 
nents  that  operate  in  an  atmosphere  different  from  air,  which  in¬ 
fluences  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  components.  Thus, 
the  atmosphere  must  be  controlled  to  represent  the  operation 
conditions  (see  e.g.  Ref.  [2]),  which  complicates  the  local  heating 
approach.  Also  too  fast  heating  may  induce  micro  cracks. 

It  is  a  fairly  conventional  task  to  control  temperature  and  gasses 
in  a  controlled  volume  for  experimentation,  but  it  is  challenging  to 
measure  force  through  a  gas  tight  seal  or  gasket  without  encoun¬ 
tering  errors  due  to  friction.  The  friction  can  be  measured  separately, 
but  the  friction  might  still  be  non-linear  with  applied  load,  and  will 
therefore  be  different  at  the  extra  load  in  the  actual  testing.  Thus,  a 
better  strategy  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  gaskets  or  seals  on  the  rods  and 
transfer  the  load  signal  directly  to  the  measurement  device. 

In  this  work  a  method  which  allows  for;  1)  testing  of  a  high 
number  of  samples  in  one  heat  up,  2)  testing  in  a  controlled  at¬ 
mosphere,  3)  measurement  of  the  load  in-situ  to  avoid  friction,  4) 
optical  measure  of  the  displacements  to  avoid  contact  and  error  on 
force  determination,  is  described  and  validated.  The  method  is 
exemplified  by  measuring  the  strength  of  SOFC  anode  supports  of 
Ni-3YSZ  samples  at  room  temperature  and  under  operational 
conditions. 

2.  Experimental  setup 

The  experimental  setup  is  in  house  constructed  and  consists  of 
(see  Fig.  1): 

•  A  gas  tight  Kanthal  tube  with  two  diametrically  placed  portholes 
for  viewing  into  the  furnace. 

•  A  furnace  around  the  center  of  the  gas  tight  Kanthal  tube. 

•  A  cooling  chamber  where  load  cells  are  placed  and  which  is 
directly  connected  with  the  gas  tight  tube. 

•  Two  load  cells  (Model  41/000005,  RDPE),  which  support  the 
fixture  to  measure  vertical  loads. 

•  An  external  actuator  (Model  ET32,  Parker)  acting  through  a 
sealing  ring  in  the  bottom. 

•  A  camera  (Invenio-II  8D-C,  Deltapix)  with  lens  (LM50JC10M, 
Kowa)  for  displacement  measurement  by  shooting  through  the 
portholes. 


•  A  fixture  and  combined  sample  holder  for  multiple  samples 
manufactured  in  Inconel  600  (described  further  in  Section  2.1). 


2.1.  Fixture  for  multiple  samples 

Various  mechanical  test  methods  are  used  to  characterize  the 
strength  of  ceramics;  e.g.  uniaxial  tension  and  bending  methods. 
The  bending  methods  can  both  be  axis  symmetrical  or  non-axis- 
symmetrical. 

The  axis-symmetrical  methods  such  as  ball-on-ring  and  ring- 
on-ring  results  in  multi-axial  stress  fields  (see  e.g.  Refs.  [15,16]), 
which  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  analysis  of  the  results.  An 
advantage  of  these  methods  is  that  cutting  flaws  at  the  edge  of  the 
samples  does  not  influence  the  strength  measurement,  as  the  stress 
is  close  to  zero  along  the  edge  and  much  higher  at  the  center  of  the 
sample.  However,  if  it  is  the  wish  to  investigate  the  actual  strength 
of  a  technological  component,  which  has  cutting  flaws,  these 
methods  are  inadequate. 
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In  the  non-axis-symmetrical  bending  methods  such  as  three 
point  bending  and  four  point  bending,  and  in  the  uniaxial  tension 
method,  flaws  at  the  edges  will  affect  the  strength  measurement. 
This  can  in  some  cases  as  pointed  out  above  be  desired  as  to 
characterize  “as  prepared  components”,  but  if  samples  need  to  be 
cut  to  meet  geometric  requirements  of  the  test  method,  the 
sensitivity  to  flaws  along  the  cut  is  a  drawback,  as  measured  sample 
strengths  may  reflect  more  the  cutting  process  than  the  material 
properties  [17].  Thorough  polishing  of  the  samples  along  the  cut 
can  remove  this  effect.  If  the  desire  is  to  be  able  to  test  the  influence 
of  the  cutting  method  at  high  temperature,  the  choice  must  be 
either  bending  methods  or  uniaxial  testing. 

Another  difference  between  the  bending  methods  and  uniaxial 
tension  method  is  that  the  so-called  effective  volume  [18,19]  is 
several  times  larger  in  the  uniaxial  tension  method  than  those  in 
the  bending  method  of  equally  sized  samples,  as  the  entire  volume 
is  exposed  to  a  uniform  tension  field. 

As  stated  above,  the  aim  here  is  to  test  more  than  30  samples  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  statistical  representation  of  the  material 
strength.  In  order  to  test  the  many  samples  within  a  reasonable 
time  frame,  multiple  samples  should  be  tested  each  time  the 
furnace  is  brought  to  temperature.  This  is  extremely  challenging  to 
achieve  with  uniaxial  tension,  and  probably  impossible  at  high 
temperature.  Thus,  as  a  compromise  between  the  methods,  the  four 
point  bending  method  is  chosen  for  the  ease  of  fixation. 

Comparing  results  of  this  technique  to  others,  proper  scaling  to 
account  for  size  effects,  i.e.  different  effective  volumes  must  be 
done  with  the  Weibull  theory  16,18,20].  To  achieve  a  large  effective 
volume  a  large  span  is  desired  as  well,  but  with  the  thin  samples 
typically  used  for  these  applications  (~300  pm  7]-1500  pm  [21]) 
large  deflections  will  occur.  Hence,  the  sample  size  must  be  chosen 
in  a  compromise  between  maximizing  the  probed  volume  and 
minimizing  complexities  due  to  non-linear  effects  stemming  from 
large  deflections. 

A  special  four  point  bending  fixture  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  multiple  samples  in  one  heat  up.  The  center  part  of  the 
fixture  holds  16  samples  for  testing,  and  thus  testing  of  32  samples 
can  be  tested  in  two  heating  cycles.  Fig.  2  shows  an  image  of  the 
fixture  and  how  the  samples  are  placed  in  a  holder  of  32  piece 
holder,  each  sample  resting  on  two  pings.  These  pins  alternately 
serve  as  sample  holders  and  as  the  two  center  loading  pins  in  a  four 
point  bending,  see  Fig.  3. 

Initially  the  holder  with  all  the  samples  is  placed  above  the  two 
outer  support  pins.  The  actuator,  on  which  the  holder  is  mounted, 
moves  the  holder  downwards  until  the  two  outer  support  pins  lift 
the  first  sample.  After  further  movement  down,  the  two  center  pins 
above  the  present  sample,  starts  to  bend  the  sample  in  four  point 


Fig.  2.  Close  up  of  fixture  for  multiple  samples  with  camera  in  the  background.  The 
furnace  is  dismounted  in  this  image. 


■  samples 


Fig.  3.  Sketch  of  cross  section  through  fixture  with  loaded  sample  and  the  fixture  seen 
from  the  side.  The  arrows  show  the  viewing  angle  taken  to  get  from  one  viewpoint  to 
the  other. 


bending.  Eventually  the  sample  breaks  and  falls  down,  and  the 
procedure  is  repeated  until  all  samples  are  broken.  Measurement  of 
load  and  displacement  for  each  sample  is  discussed  below.  The 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two  inner  pins  is  25  mm  and 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two  outer  pins  is  50  mm. 

2.2.  Measurement  of  load 

In  the  current  setup  the  load  cells  are  placed  in  a  cooled 
chamber  below  the  fixture.  The  cooled  load  cell  chamber  holds  the 
same  gas  as  the  hot  sample  chamber.  By  placing  the  load  cells  inside 
the  controlled  atmosphere  enclosure  the  difficulties  of  friction  in 
the  sealing  around  the  loading  rod  is  avoided.  Heat  is  transferred 
between  the  sample  chamber  and  the  load  cell  chamber  by  con¬ 
duction,  radiation  as  well  as  by  convection  in  the  narrow  slit  be¬ 
tween  the  heat  shield  and  the  T-shaped  load  transferring  stand,  see 
Fig.  4. 

To  ensure  the  temperature  stays  below  the  allowable  maximum 
temperature  of  the  load  cells,  water  cooling  is  applied  around  the 
load  cell  chamber.  Furthermore,  the  gas-inlet  is  located  in  the  cold 
zone  to  force  the  convection  upwards,  see  Fig.  4. 

The  load  is  generated  by  moving  the  actuator  and  the  holder 
with  the  samples  downwards.  Doing  so  the  inner  pins  move  down, 
and  the  sample  is  put  under  an  increasing  stress  as  described  in 
Section  2.1.  This  inner  stress  is  balanced  by  an  outer  force  to  the 
actuator  and  an  oppositely  directed  force  through  the  T-shaped 
stand  to  the  load  cells.  The  load  is  transferred  to  the  T-shaped  stand 
through  a  horseshoe-shaped  rocking  lever,  which  ensures  sym¬ 
metric  loading  of  the  sample  and  provides  visual  access  to  the 
sample,  see  Fig.  3.  The  rocking  lever  rests  on  two  ceramic  pins,  each 
of  which  consists  of  two  zirconia  screws.  The  heads  of  these  screws 
have  been  machined  to  be  dimple  and  cup  shaped,  thus  functioning 
as  a  ball-bearings,  see  Fig.  3. 

2.3.  Measurement  of  displacements 

The  displacement  can  be  estimated  from  the  movement  of  the 
actuator,  which  has  a  digital  gauge  feeding  back  the  displacement 
with  an  accuracy  of  approximately  0.1  pm.  The  actuator  is  however 
connected  to  the  samples  via  a  long  rod  made  of  Inconel  600  (as  the 
remaining  fixture).  Moving  this  rod  and  the  fixture  in  and  out  of  the 
thermal  field  of  the  furnace,  changes  the  thermal  expansion  of  the 
rod.  The  thermal  expansion  depends  on  the  thermal  profile  along 
the  rod.  However,  assuming  a  constant  thermal  expansion  coeffi¬ 
cient,  a ,  the  extra  movement  of  the  sample  due  to  changed  length 
of  the  rod  can  be  shown  to  be:  where  w  is  the  actuator  imposed 
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heat  shield 
load  cells 
water  cooling 
kanthal  tube 
o-ring 


Actuator  rod 


Fig.  4.  Sketch  of  load  transferring  system,  heat  management  system  and  atmosphere 
management. 


movement,  and  A T  is  the  total  temperature  difference  from  the 
bottom  of  the  rod  to  the  sample  fixture. 

This  can  be  realized  by  considering  that  most  of  the  rod  remains 
in  the  same  part  of  the  thermal  field,  and  it  is  only  the  bottom  part 
of  the  rod,  which  experiences  a  new  temperature.  Figuratively 
speaking  a  movement  of  w  could  occur  by  cutting  off  a  part  (equal 
to  the  length  of  the  movement)  of  the  top  of  the  rod  and  move  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  rod.  This  part  would  thus  experience  the  total 
thermal  difference  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  rod,  AT.  Hence  the 
total  displacement  will  be 


wt0tal  =  W  +  WT  =  (1  +  aA  T)w  (1) 

The  deviation  between  the  total  displacement  and  the  measured 
actuator  displacement  is  thus  in  the  order  of 
800  °C14.610-6  I<-1  =  1%. 

However,  compliance  of  the  fixture,  ball-bearings,  load  cells  etc. 
also  constitute  a  possible  source  of  error.  This  error  could  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  using  a  very  stiff  sample.  However,  as  described  in  the 
following,  good  accuracy  can  be  reached  by  deducing  the  displace¬ 
ments  from  position  measurements  obtained  by  using  a  camera. 

2.4.  Optical  detection  of  displacements 

The  displacements  are  measured  by  use  of  a  camera,  picturing 
the  sample  as  it  bends.  The  camera  is  located  externally  and  has  a 


line  of  vision  through  the  portholes,  which  are  located  diametri¬ 
cally  on  each  side  of  the  central  gas  chamber  tube,  see  Fig.  1. 

The  optical  displacement  measurement  removes  the  above 
possible  errors  on  the  position  measurements  with  a  linear  variable 
differential  transformer  (LVDT)  and  removes  the  error  arising  from 
compliance  of  the  equipment.  Especially  when  the  LVDT  is  located 
external  to  the  gas  tight  tube  extra  force  must  be  applied  to  over¬ 
come  the  friction  of  a  bellow  or  a  sealing.  External  location  also 
means  that  the  probe  rod,  to  which  the  LVDT  is  connected,  must 
pass  through  a  thermal  field.  Therefore,  another  reference  probe  is 
often  applied  to  remove  variations  in  thermal  expansion  of  the 
equipment.  Another  good  option  for  measuring  displacement 
optically  is  by  use  of  a  line  laser,  which  passes  through  the  furnace, 
and  detects  the  location  of  the  sample.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
none  of  the  mentioned  possibilities  would  be  impossible  to  apply. 
The  authors  simply  preferred  the  camera  solution  due  to  the 
additional  possibility  for  visual  inspection  of  the  progress  of  the 
experiments. 

In  this  work  several  techniques  involving  the  different  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  image  are  applied  in  order  to  obtain  as  accurate  a 
result  as  possible.  These  will  be  explained  in  the  following. 

2.4 A.  Detection  procedure 

The  overall  strategy  is  to  apply  the  known  deformation  shape  in 
beam  theory  to  the  deformation  of  the  beam  in  the  image  obtained 
from  the  camera.  Thus  the  parabolic  shape,  which  a  beam  under 
constant  bending  moment  takes,  is  fitted  to  a  series  of  points 
detected  on  the  edge  of  the  bending  beam.  Hereby  the  information 
at  different  points  in  the  image  is  tied  together,  which  improves 
accuracy  relative  to  using  the  points  individually.  This  of  course 
relies  on  that  the  shape  at  large  displacements  does  not  deviate 
much  from  a  second  order  parabola  as  the  beam  theory  gives  rise 
to. 

To  remove  the  error  from  thermal  movements  and  small  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  lab,  a  reference  frame  has  been  added  to  the  images. 
The  reference  frame  moves  together  with  the  supports  of  the 
sample,  and  the  displacement  of  the  sample  is  detected  relative  to 
this  local  frame  rather  than  the  global  frame  of  the  image  itself. 
Physically  the  reference  is  a  thin  YSZ  plate,  which  has  been  laser  cut 
to  the  shape  of  a  U-bar  (referred  to  as  U-bar  in  the  following),  see 
Fig.  3.  The  dimensions  of  the  incision  in  the  bottom  of  the  U-bar  is 
known  and  can  be  seen  in  the  images,  so  it  can  be  used  for  cali¬ 
bration  and  reference  frame  in  all  images. 

To  robustly  detect  the  features  in  each  image,  and  consequently 
accurately  detect  the  edges  for  measuring,  the  following  procedure 
is  used  (the  different  steps  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5).  First,  the  pro¬ 
gram  approximately  detects  the: 

1.  Center  of  the  backlit  area  by  taking  the  average  of  the  co¬ 
ordinates  with  high  intensity. 

2.  Lower  edge  of  the  U-bar  by  locating  a  large  intensity  gradient 
below  the  center. 

3.  Corners  of  the  incision  in  the  U-bar  by  use  of  cross-correlation  of 
sample  images  of  the  corners. 

Knowing  the  approximate  location  of  the  features  in  the  image 
is  followed  by  accurate  detection  of  the: 

4.  Edges  at  the  sides  of  U-bar  indent. 

5.  Edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  U-bar  incision. 

6.  Specimen  edge. 

Finally,  a  local  coordinate  system  ((x,y)  in  Fig.  5),  which  the 
displacements  are  related  to,  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  U-bar 
bottom  edge.  At  edge  detection  in  4,  and  5,  the  fact  that  these  edges 
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Fig.  5.  Image  from  camera  with  identifiers  for  features  and  edges  detection.  The 
displacement  detection  procedure  is  explained  in  the  text. 


are  perpendicular  is  exploited  for  higher  accuracy  of  the  fit  as  well. 
The  edges  are  first  found  in  pixel  coordinates  and  consequently 
transformed  to  the  local  (x,y)-coordinate  system.  In  this  scaling  the 
known  distance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  U-bar  indent  is  used 
to  scale  the  achieved  distances  in  pixels  to  millimeters. 


2.4.2.  Edge  detection 

The  edge  detection  of  samples  and  fixtures  is  done  by  detecting 
points  along  the  edge  and  by  consequently  fitting  a  line  to  the 
location  of  the  points.  A  simple  method  to  obtain  the  location  of  the 


edge  would  be  to  find  the  first  pixel  where  the  intensity  deviated 
from  the  background  intensity,  I 1>.  However,  this  only  allows  for 
detection  of  the  edge  on  pixel  level,  i.e.  the  location  in  whole 
numbers  of  pixels.  To  achieve  sub-pixel  resolution  of  the  location 
the  points  are  detected  by  fitting  a  piecewise  function  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  variation  across  the  edge.  Good  fits  were  obtained  by  the 
following  function  consisting  of  a  constant  part  and  a  fourth  order 
polynomial 

/  =  /c2(/-ci)4  +  c3(/-ci)2+/b)  for  jcci  (2) 

l/5  for  Ci  >j 

where  j  is  the  pixel  index  along  a  line  crossing  the  edge  of  interest, 
Ci,  C2  and  C3  are  fitting  parameters,  and  Jb  is  the  background  in¬ 
tensity.  The  location  of  the  shift  between  the  pieces  of  the  function 
/,  i.e.  Ci,  is  also  the  location  of  the  edge.  In  Fig.  6  an  example  of 
recorded  pixel  intensities  across  an  edge  with  fits  with  Eq.  (2)  are 
shown. 

2.4.3.  Actuator  displacement  and  optical  detection 

In  Fig.  7  the  optically  detected  maximum  displacement  of  a  solid 
oxide  fuel  cell  specimen  under  different  load  levels  are  shown 
together  with  the  maximum  displacement  estimated  from  the 
actuator  displacement.  The  maximum  displacement  of  the  center  of 
the  beam,  wmax,  can  be  estimated  from  the  actuator  displacement, 
which  is  that  at  the  loading  points,  wioad,  by  multiplying  with  the 
factor 

wmax  _  4^7  (3£2  —  4q2)  _  1  3 L2  —  4 a2  .  . 

^load  -  ^  (3  La  -  4a2)  “43  La-  4  a2 

which  equals  1.375  for  the  current  setup  with  a  =  L/4. 

Furthermore,  in  the  calculation  of  the  displacement  shown  in 
Fig.  7  the  thermal  expansion  of  the  YSZ  reference  U-bar  and  the 
above  discussed  thermal  contractions  of  the  actuator  rod  moving 
out  of  the  thermal  field  are  accounted  for. 

The  0.7%  higher  displacement  detected  with  the  actuator,  see 
Fig.  7,  could  be  due  to  compliance  of  the  equipment  and  load  cells, 
or  it  could  be  a  systematic  error  in  the  fitting  method  of  the  optical 
data  explained  in  Section  2.4.2.  Both  explanations  are  possible, 
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Fig.  6.  Fitted  intensity  variations  across  a  sample  edge  at  several  points  along  the  edge.  For  clarity  each  intersection  is  plotted  5  pixels  away  from  the  former. 
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Fig.  7.  Maximum  displacement  in  different  images  shot  at  different  loads,  wopt, 
together  with  the  maximum  displacement  estimated  from  actuator  movement,  wact. 
Furthermore  the  rate  between  the  two  displacement  measurements  are  shown  wact/ 
Wopt. 


however  the  very  close  agreement  between  the  two  different  and 
independent  ways  of  measuring  the  position  shows  that  both 
methods  give  accurate  results. 

3.  Strength  measurement  of  SOFC  anode  support 

To  illustrate  the  methodology  and  validate  it,  two  experiments 
are  presented  here: 

I.  Two  sets  of  strengths  measurements  on  SOFC  anode  supports 
are  compared: 

a.  One  set  measured  on  an  Instron  machine  (Model  1362)  at 
room  temperature. 

b.  One  set  measured  on  the  high  temperature  rig  (HT-rig)  at 
room  temperature 

II.  A  set  of  measurements  on  SOFC  anode  supports  measured 
at  800  °C  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  on  the  high  temperature 
setup. 


3.1.  Materials 

The  samples  were  cut  from  an  anode  support  of  an  anode  sup¬ 
ported  SOFC.  The  anode  support  is  made  by  tape  casting  of  slurry 
containing  a  mixture  of  nickel-oxide  (NiO)  powder  and  yttrium 
partially  stabilized  tetragonal  zirconia  (TZ3Y)  powder,  which  is 
subsequently  sintered.  The  sintering  resulted  in  an  approximately 
300  pm  thick  tape  with  a  porosity  of  19%.  The  porosity  was 
measured  by  the  Archimedes  method. 

For  Experiment  I  60  samples  of  15  mm  by  60  mm  were  laser  cut 
and  tested  “as  cut”.  Thus,  the  flaws  from  the  cuts  will  influence  the 
strength  [17]. 

For  Experiment  II  another  30  samples  of  17  mm  by  60  mm 
were  laser  cut  from  the  tape  and  polished  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  15  mm  by  60  mm.  In  order  to  save  time  and  ensure 
reproducibility,  the  samples  were  stacked  and  glued  together 
with  epoxy,  and  the  stack  of  samples  was  then  polished  by  the 
following  procedure:  1)  Grinding  with:  MD  Piano  120,  MD  Piano 
220,  MD  Piano  1200,  SiC  paper  2400,  SiC  paper  4000.  The  sam¬ 
ples  were  washed  after  every  step  with  water  and  rinsed  with 
ethanol.  2)  Polishing  with  diamond  suspension  and  blue  lubri¬ 
cant  polish:  MD-DUR  with  6  pm  diamond  suspension,  MD-MOL 
with  3  pm  diamond  suspension,  MD-NAP  with  1  pm  diamond 
suspension. 

By  this  procedure  a  surface  finish  of  approximately  1  pm  is 
achieved  and  edge  defects  are  effectively  removed,  as  the  defects 


from  the  laser  cutting  branches  approximately  5—10  pm  into  a 
NiO-YSZ  support  [22].  After  polishing  the  epoxy  was  removed  by 
heat  treatment.  The  samples  were  then  reduced  in-situ  as 
described  in  the  testing  procedure.  The  reduction  changes  the 
porosity  to  40%. 


3.2.  Testing  procedures 

For  the  high  temperature  tests,  Experiment  II,  the  testing  pro¬ 
cedure  consists  of  the  following  two  steps: 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  set  to  800  °C  and  is  slowly 
heated  up  over  8-9  h,  while  “safety  gas”  is  continuously  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  chamber.  The  safety  gas  consists  of  nitrogen  with  9% 
hydrogen  and  91%  nitrogen,  which  will  reduce  samples 
completely  (see  e.g.  Ref.  [23]). 

2.  When  the  temperature  of  testing  is  reached,  the  actuator  moves 
downwards  until  a  change  in  load  of  0.1  N  is  detected,  which 
indicates  contact.  Consequently  the  actuator  is  moved  slightly 
up,  recording  of  load  and  displacement  is  initiated,  and  the 
actuator  is  moved  downwards  again. 

Step  2)  is  repeated  for  the  16  samples  loaded  and  the  furnace  is 
then  brought  down  to  room  temperature  again.  Another  16  sam¬ 
ples  are  loaded  and  Steps  1)  and  2)  are  repeated.  Heating  and 
cooling  of  the  furnace  is  the  time  limiting  factor.  The  entire  testing 
procedure  for  all  32  samples  can  be  completed  within  two  days  of 
work. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  for  the  room  temperature  tests, 
Experiment  I,  except  from  that  Step  1 )  was  not  used. 


3.3.  Theory 


The  stress  field  inside  the  samples  can  be  obtained  by  use  of 
Bernoulli-Euler  beam  theory.  From  this  the  variation  of  the  stress, 
oXl  along  the  beam  axis  (x)  and  over  the  vertical  axis  (z)  from  an 
applied  load  F,  can  be  determined  to  be  a  piecewise  linear  function 


(  \  6z 

=  -pw 


FgL  +  x)  if 
1FL  if 
F(lL-x)  if 


*)  i-  X  '  ^  /. 

-lL<x<lL 
lL<x  <lL 


(4) 


where  h  is  the  height  of  the  beam  (thickness  of  sample),  w  is  the 
width  and  L  is  the  length  of  the  sample. 

For  the  statistical  approach  classical  Weibull  theory  is  used, 
where  the  strength  of  the  samples  are  ordered  by  ascending 
strength  and  assigned  a  probability  of  failure  9] 

=  1  =  1,2,  ...,N  (5) 

where  N  is  the  number  of  specimens.  This  set  of  data  is  fitted  with 
the  least  square  approach  to  obtain  the  characteristic  strength,  oo, 
and  Weibull  modulus,  m  in  the  Weibull  distribution 

The  effective  volume  is  obtained  by  integrating  the  tensional 
axial  stresses  over  the  volume  of  the  sample,  V,  yielding  [7,20] 


Veff  = 


/ 


°x(X,Z) 
Of  ax 


dV 


whL(2  +  m ) 
4(m2  +  2m  +  1) 


(7) 
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Fig.  8.  Weibull  plot  of  the  measured  strength  of  SOFC  anode  supports  at  room  temperature  (RT)  in  oxidized  (Ox)  conditions,  and  at  800  °C  in  reduced  (Re)  conditions  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere  of  ~9%  hydrogen  and  91%  nitrogen.  The  asterisk  shows  the  Re,  800  °C  measurements  fitted  with  the  strongest  sample  omitted. 


The  beam  stiffness,  El,  can  be  extracted  from  the  beam 
displacement  according  to  Eq.  (3).  Here  the  actuator  displacement 
is  used,  and  the  elastic  modulus,  E,  can  thus  be  obtained  from  the 
slope  of  the  load  displacement  curve  ( dF/du )  as 


dF  3 La2  -  4 a3 

d u  127 


(8) 


where  a  is  the  distance  between  the  loading  points  and  the  support 
points  and  L  is  the  span  between  the  support  points. 


4.  Results  and  discussion 

4.1.  Experiment  I 

The  measured  strengths  of  the  anode  supports  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  are  shown  in  Fig.  8  together  with  the  assigned  probabili¬ 
ties  of  failure  and  a  fit  of  a  Weibull  distribution.  The  results  of  the 
Weibull  fits  are  shown  in  Table  1  together  with  the  mean  value  and 
standard  deviation  of  the  elastic  modulus. 

The  elastic  moduli  measured  at  room  temperature  in  Experi¬ 
ment  I.a  and  I.b  are  in  good  agreement.  Pihlatie  et  al.  [24]  measured 
the  elastic  modulus  with  the  impulse  excitation  technique  to 
123  GPa  for  a  sample  with  19%  porosity,  which  deviates  only 
slightly  ( ~6— 12%)  from  the  131  GPa  and  139  GPa  measured  in  this 
work. 

Here  10,000  Monte  Carlo  simulations  have  been  run.  For  each 
simulation  30  samples  are  probed  out  of  a  large  pool  of  samples, 
which  have  a  known  Weibull  modulus  of  14  (as  an  example)  and  a 
characteristic  strength  of  185  MPa.  Thus,  this  is  similar  to  the 
experiment,  where  30  samples  are  chosen  randomly  and  tested. 
Fig.  9  shows  histograms  of  the  outfall  of  the  Monte  Carlo 


m 


Fig.  9.  Histograms,  fit  of  iog-normai  probability  density  functions,  p,  and  fit  of  log¬ 
normal  cumulative  distribution  functions,  P  of  Weibull  parameters  in  N  =  10,000 
Monte  Carlo  simulations,  a)  Weibull  modulus,  m.  b)  characteristic  strength  a0. 


Table  1 

Measured  characteristic  strength,  Weibull  modulus,  effective  volume  and  elastic 
modulus  (iindicates  the  standard  deviation). 


Test 

Test  method 

(70  [MPa] 

m 

Veff  [mm3] 

E  [GPa] 

I.a 

Instron,  RT 

186  ±3.4 

11.0  ±  2.1 

5.30  ±  1.11 

139.1  ±  11 

I.b 

HT-rig,  RT 

184  ±2.3 

16.0  ±  3.0 

3.67  ±  0.78 

131.0  ±  5.4 

II 

HT-rig,  HT 

75  ±  2.6 

5.7  ±  1.1 

10.1  ±  0.77 

22.5  ±  4.8 

Table  2 

Mean  value  and  variance  of  the  log-normal  fit  to  the  distribution  of  the  Weibull 
parameters  from  the  Monte  Carlo  simulations. 


X 

Mean  (X) 

Std  (X) 

Std  (X)/Mean  (X) 

m 

14.1 

2.64 

0.188 

(70  [MPa] 

185.1 

2.62 

0.0142 
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Fig.  10.  Characteristic  strength  a0  and  Weibull  modulus,  m,  for  the  10,000  Monte  Carlo 
simulations.  The  colors  of  the  contours  indicate  density  levels  of  the  number  of  sim¬ 
ulations  going  from  blue  (low)  to  red  (high).  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to 
color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 

simulations  for  the  a)  Weibull  modulus  and  b)  characteristic 
strength.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  the  relative  variation  of  the  Weibull 
modulus  is  significantly  higher  than  of  the  characteristic  strength 
for  the  simulations.  To  quantify  this  a  log-normal  distributions  have 
been  fitted  to  the  distribution  of  the  two  Weibull  parameters,  see 
Fig.  9.  The  mean  value  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  log-normal 
fit  are  shown  in  Table  2;  the  relative  standard  variation  (Std  (X)/ 
Mean  (X))  of  the  Weibull  modulus  can  be  seen  to  be  a  magnitude 
larger  than  that  of  the  characteristic  strength.  In  the  experiments 
the  deviation  between  the  characteristic  strengths  is  much  smaller 
than  the  deviation  between  the  Weibull  moduli  in  relation  to  the 
standard  deviations  in  the  Monte  Carlo  simulation.  A  large  variation 
on  one  parameter  can  occur  while  no  variation  is  present  for  the 
other,  as  the  two  are  not  correlated.  This  is  demonstrated  in  Fig.  10 
where  the  Weibull  parameters  are  from  the  10,000  simulations  are 
plotted  against  each  other  and  clearly  there  are  no  trends  in  the 
data. 

In  this  simulation  the  probability  of  m  =  11  or  m  =  16  is 
approximately  two  thirds  of  the  probability  of  m  =  14  (pm=u/ 
pm= 14  =  0.59  and  pm=i6/Pm=i4  =  0.64,  see  Fig.  9).  Thus,  had  the  true 
Weibull  modulus  of  the  measured  anode  support  been  14,  mea¬ 
surements  of  the  Weibull  modulus  of  11  or  16  with  30  samples  are 
highly  probable  outcomes  of  the  experiments  simply  due  to  the 
finite  sampling  (30  samples  only). 

As  discussed  in  a  publication  currently  under  preparation,  an 
imperfection  in  the  experimental  setup  will  cause  larger  variations 
of  the  measured  Weibull  parameters.  The  mean  of  the  Weibull 
modulus,  due  to  such  an  imperfection,  can  also  be  lowered 
compared  to  the  true  Weibull  modulus.  In  the  experiment  a  larger 
variation  was  observed  in  the  high  temperature  setup,  and  it  cannot 
be  excluded  that  some  inherent  imperfection  causes  this  variation. 
However,  in  another  study  a  Weibull  modulus  of  20  has  been 
measured  on  similar  material  obtained  from  a  different  production 
batch.  This  indicates  that  it  is  not  an  inherent  imperfection  in  the 
equipment  that  leads  to  the  lower  Weibull  modulus  and  the 
observed  deviation  between  the  multi-sample  setup  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  one  sample  one  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  limited  number  of 
samples. 

4.2.  Experiment  II 

The  measured  strengths  of  the  samples  in  the  reducing  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  800  °C  are  shown  in  Fig.  8  together  with  the  assigned 
probabilities  of  failure  and  a  fit  of  a  Weibull  distribution.  As  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  1  the  characteristic  strength  was  determined  to  be 


75  MPa  and  the  Weibull  modulus  to  be  5.6  at  an  effective  volume  of 
10.2  mm3.  The  modulus  is  relatively  low  when  compared  to  similar 
oxidized  samples  measured  at  room  temperature  (m  =  9-16)  [7]. 
Again  the  result  of  the  Weibull  modulus  should  be  treated  with 
caution.  Had  the  strongest  sample  not  been  chosen  for  testing,  a 
Weibull  modulus  of  7.5  and  a  characteristic  strength  of  74  MPa  at  an 
effective  volume  of  8.3  mm3  would  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  a 
relatively  large  change  of  Weibull  modulus  (~34%)  could  be  ach¬ 
ieved  by  this  slightly  different  set  of  samples. 

However,  it  is  statistically  significant  to  state  that  the  Weibull 
modulus  has  been  lowered  compared  to  the  measurements  in 
Experiment  I.  The  NiO  reduction  entails  a  relatively  large  volume 
change,  and  could  initiate  flaws,  expose  inherent  flaws  in  the  TZ3Y 
backbone  or  generate  new  internal  residual  stresses.  It  is  beyond 
this  work  the  scope  of  this  work  to  investigate  this  further. 

The  characteristic  strength  of  a  different  type  of  Ni-YSZ  anode 
support  at  800  °C  was  reported  in  Ref.  [4]  to  be  67  MPa  and  the 
Weibull  modulus  13.2  at  an  effective  volume  estimated  to  9.7  mm3. 
In  Ref.  [4]  the  Weibull  modulus  was  obtained  from  an  average  over 
all  tested  samples.  Except  from  the  low  Weibull  modulus  obtained  in 
this  work  these  values  are  comparable.  Further  investigations  on  the 
strength  of  SOFC  anode  supports  at  high  temperatures  are  currently 
being  carried  out  to  elucidate  independently  effects  of  temperature, 
porosity,  reduction  temperature  and  the  state  of  the  Ni  (Ni  or  NiO). 

The  elastic  modulus  at  800  °C  of  a  reduced  sample  (Ni-YSZ) 
with  a  porosity  of  38%  was  measured  by  impulse  excitation  tech¬ 
nique  to  55.8  GPa  in  Ref.  [24].  The  elastic  modulus  is  here  measured 
to  22.5  ±  4.8  GPa,  which  is  significantly  lower  (~60%  smaller).  In 
the  experiments  in  this  work  the  samples  are  reduced  from  room 
temperature,  which  is  known  to  result  in  a  microstructure  different 
from  the  one  obtained  if  reducing  gasses  are  introduced  after  the 
samples  have  been  brought  to  high  temperature  [25].  Differences  in 
microstructure  due  to  the  different  reduction  procedure  is  assumed 
to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  strongly  reduced  E-modulus  observed 
here  compared  to  Ref.  [24]. 

5.  Conclusions 

This  work  presents  a  novel,  efficient  and  accurate  strength 
measurement  method  to  test  the  ceramics  in  electrochemical  con¬ 
version  devices  such  as  SOFCs  and  SOECs  at  operating  conditions 
(high  temperature  and  either  oxidizing  or  reducing  atmosphere). 

A  number  of  technical  developments  lead  to  this  achievement, 
but  the  main  novelty  was  the  use  of  a  special  fixture  for  four  point 
bending,  which  both  serves  as  a  sample  holder  for  up  to  16  speci¬ 
mens  and  as  a  loading  device. 

The  accuracy  achieved  is  both  related  to  the  feasible  high 
number  of  samples  that  can  be  tested  and  due  to  a  design  where 
effects  of  friction  from  sealings  or  bellows  on  the  load  measure¬ 
ments  are  avoided.  Friction  was  also  avoided  on  the  displacement 
measurements  by  a  camera  and  by  novel  optical  detection 
methods,  where  prior  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  bending 
sample  was  used  to  achieve  higher  accuracy.  Comparing  the  optical 
displacement  detection  with  the  movement  of  the  actuator  dem¬ 
onstrates  a  high  accuracy  showing  only  0.7%  deviation  between  the 
two  methods. 

The  measurement  technique  was  applied  in  two  experiments  on 
solid  oxide  fuel  cell  anode  supports  of  porous  Ni— 3SYZ.  The  first 
experiment  compared  the  measurements  from  a  single  sample 
Instron  machine  at  room  temperature  with  the  high  temperature 
multi-sample  setup  running  at  room  temperature.  This  experiment 
showed  identical  characteristic  strength  and  elastic  moduli,  but 
some  variation  of  the  Weibull  modulus.  The  variation  could  be 
explained  by  the  randomness  of  sample  selection  and  the  finite 
number  of  samples. 
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The  second  experiment  demonstrated  the  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  a  set  of  specimens  of  anode  supports  of  solid  oxide  fuel 
cell  under  reducing  conditions  (9%  hydrogen  and  91%  nitrogen)  at 
800  °C.  The  characteristic  strength  was  found  to  be  75  MPa  and  the 
Weibull  modulus  to  5.7  at  an  effective  volume  of  10.2  mm3.  It  was 
shown  that  only  small  variation  in  the  experiment  may  change  the 
Weibull  modulus  significantly  (  —  34%).  The  elastic  moduli 
measured  at  higher  temperatures  were  relatively  small  (-60% 
smaller)  compared  to  previously  measured  elastic  moduli.  The 
deviation  was  speculated  to  be  due  to  microstructural  differences 
following  from  different  reduction  routes. 
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